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TURKISH BOY IN 
CEREMONIAL GARB 


COVER PHOTO: TURKISH BOY OF 

WEALTHY PEASANT CLASS 
KNOWN AS ZEYBEKS. FROM RE- 
GION OF SMYRNA, (See page 2) 
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FLAG OF TURKEY and one of the soldiers 
who have been called to service, in case 
Germany and Italy attempt an invasion. 


Three Lions 


YOUNG TURKISH GIRL symbolizes the spirit of modern Turkey. She has had a 
public school education until she was 16, and now works in a factory. Before the 
World War (1914), Turkish women wore veils in public and were forbidden to work. 


TURKEY: Where Europe and Asia Meet 


HOUSES ON A HILL (photo below) in the 
village of Uchisar, central Turkey. Note 
fortress at top of hill, built 500 years ago. 


TURKEY has a well-trained modern army, 
prepared to put up a strong fight against any 
invader. (Photo below, right.) 


Black Star 


“l H, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall meet,” 
wrote the British poet, Rudyard Kipling. He was not thinking of 
Turkey, the land where East meets West, where Asia meets E urope. 

Most of Turkey occupies the peninsula of Asia Minor, or “little Asia.” 
But then there is also Turkey-in-Europe, an area the size of Massachusetts. 

Between Turkey-in- Asia and Turkey-in- Europe flows one of the most 
important w aterways on earth. At its western end is the Dardanelles Strait. 
In the middle is the Sea of Marmara. At the eastern end is the narrow 
Bosporus Strait. 

This waterway is a gate between Europe and Asia. As long as 480 B. C., 
the Persian conqueror Xerxes crossed the Dardanelles on a bridge of boats 
to invade Europe. And 150 years later, Alexander the Great led an army of 
Macedonians across the Dardanelles to invade Asia. 

During the Middle Ages, the Turks crossed the Dardanelles and in- 
vaded the Balkans. They extended their rule as far north as Hungary. 

In the war of 1914-1918, Turkey fought on the side of Germany. Russia 
was at that time on the side of Britain. The Turks closed the Dardanelles in 
order to bottle up the Russians. 

British troops went to the aid of their Russian allies, and tried to capture 
the Dardanelles. In the Battle of Gallipoli, the British were defeated. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





MORE TROUBLE 
IN THE BALKANS 


The campaign of Italy and Ger- 
many (Axis nations) to gain control 
over all the Balkans slowed down 
last week. 

Junior Scholastic for Dec. 2 re- 
ported how the Axis had signed up 
three new small members. Instead of 
the Germany-Italy-Japan Axis, it be- 
came the Germany-Italy-Japan-Ru- 
mania-Hungary-Slovakia Axis. 

Germany and Italy wanted to sign 
up Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, but 
these nations balked. 


Though they refused to sign up, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia realize that 
Germany might invade them any- 
how. Why? To help Italy fight 
Greece, and to be in a position to 
invade Turkey. 

Rememle. that Italy and Ger- 
many want to get control over the 
eastern Mediterranean region — the 
Suez Canal and the oil fields of Iraq. 
Italy and Germany cannot hope to 
do this by sea, because the British 
navy is too strong. 
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So they hope to do it by land — 
marching right through the P :Ikans, 
across the Bosporus into Turkey. 

Germany's and Italy’s hopes for a 
quick conquest of the Balkan nations 
have been set back. Why? 

Che Italian army, which was ut 
to invade Greece from Albania, has 
been retreating for three weeks. The 
Greek army is pushing the Italians 
deeper and deeper into Albania. 


RIOTING IN RUMANIA 

Another obstacle in the Axis’ cam- 
paign in the Balkans is Rumania. 
Now Rumania is a member of the 
Axis, but Rumania is having plenty 
of trouble. 

It has been one thing after another 

I -ar’ in cent months. 
First, Russia and Hungary took bi: 
pieces of Rumanian territory. Then 
King Carol II of Rumania gave up 
his throne and fled, leaving his son, 
Michael, to sit it out. 

Then German troops marched into 
Rumania to iaake sure that the Ru- 
manian oil wells kept supplying fuel 
for Germany's war machine. 

Then, last month, an earthquake 
rocked Rumania. 

Last week civil war flared up in 
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Rumania. Assassinations and bce. 
broke out. 

The assassins were ite of 
the Iron Guard. This organization 
was founded in 1923 by Corneliu 
Codreanu. The Iron Guards are an 
imitation of the German Nazis and 
the Italian Fascists. The Iron Guards 
wear green shirts. 

In 1938, after the lron Guards had 
assassinated several political leaders, 
the Rumanian government declared 
the Iron Guards illegal. Their lead- 
ers were thrown into prison. Cod- 
reanu was killed while in prison. 


GERMANY SENDS TROOPS 


But when King Carol left the 
country, the Iron Guard came to 
power. A leader of the Iron Guard, 
lon Antonescu, became Premier. 

The lron Guard determined to 
take revenge for Codreanu’s death. 
Members of the lron Guard slipped 
into the prison where their leader 
had been killed. They put to death 
64 “political prisoners” — prominent 
men who had been opposed to the 
Iron Guard. 

Premier Antonescu denounced the 
killings, and called on his followers 
to observe order. But they did not 
obey him. There were more as- 
sassinations throughout Rumania. 
Fighting broke out between the 
Iron Guard and the Rumanian Army. 
Germany rushed in more troops to 
police Rumania 
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NUMBERS ON THE MAP INDICATE: 
province of France which Germany has declared part of 
the German nation; (2) the part of France occupied by the 


(1) Lorraine, the 
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Junior Scholastic map by Katherine Tracy 


German army; (3) “unoccupied” France; (4) Rumania, where 
civil war flared up last week; 
troops are pressing back the Italian army of invasion. 


(5) Albania, where Greek 
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Showers of confetti and paper 
streamers greeted Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace as they rode through the 
streets of Monterrey in an open 
car. They were on their way, over 
the Pan American Highway, to the 
inauguration of Manuel Avila 
Camacho as President of Mexico. 
Photo at left is a close-up of the 
confetti - covered Vice - President- 
elect of the United States. 


NOTHING DIVIDES AMERICAS 
SAYS MEXICO’S PRESIDENT 


“Nothing divides us in this Amer- 
ica of ours. Any differences that may 
exist between American nations can 
be overcome by peaceful coopera- 
tion, by friendliness based on mu- 
tual respect and on the victory of 
reason over brute force.” 

Whose words are these? They are 
the words of the new Mexican 
President — Manuel Avila Camacho. 
They are from his inaugural speech, 
delivered on Dec. 1, in Mexico C ity. 

President Avila Camacho was 
wildly cheered by the crowd when 
he mentioned inter-American coop- 
eration. 

Next biggest cheer at the inaugu- 
ration ceremony came when Vice- 
President-elect Henry A. Wallace, of 
the United States, entered the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, where the ceremony 
was held. Mr. Wallace was officially 
representing the United States. 

The crowd stood and cheered for 
several minutes when Mr. Wallace, 


U. S. Ambassador Josephus Daniels, 
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and others in the U. S. party entered 
the chamber. 

Reporters said it was the warmest 
and most cordial greeting ever given 
foreign visitors in Mexico. 

It was a good sign for better 
friendship between the U. S. and 
Mexico. 

Mr. Wallace went to Mexico by 
automobile over the Pan American 
Highway. Mrs. Wallace was with 
him. The Wallace car was followed 
by 14 others, carrying officials and 
newspaper re porters. 

Mr. Wallace’s trip took him from 

Laredo, Texas, through the Mexican 
cities of Monterrey, Ciudad Victoria, 

Valles, Tamazunchale and Zimapan, 
to the capital, Mexico City. 

At Monterrey, Mexico’s largest 
manufacturing center, every factory 
siren in the city blew a welcome. 

Mr. Wallace drove through the 
city in an open car, decorated with 
the flag of the United States and the 
red-white-and-green flag of Mexico. 








Across the streets hung large ban- 
ners, reading: “Welcome to Democ- 
racy!” “Welcome to All Mexico's 
Friends!” 

The spectators cheered, and threw 
flowers and confetti at Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace. 

The same kind of a welcome 
greeted Mr. Wallace in other cities 
and villages along the route. Gayly 
dressed men and women lined the 
streets along which his car passed. 
School children and members of ath- 
letic clubs paraded in his honor. 


HIGHWAY A SYMBOL 


At Zimapan, Mr. Wallace made a 
speech in Spanish. Speaking of the 
Pan American Highway, he said: 
“This asphalt ribbon is symbolic of 
the spiritual and material ties that 
happily join our two peoples.” 

As Mr. Wallace’s party reached 
Mexico City the celebration con- 
tinued. Then, as the @ars reached 
the United States Embassy, there 
came an unpleasant surprise. 


ALMAZANISTAS MAKE TROUBLE 


About 200 men had gathered in 
the street, waiting for Mr. Wallace’s 
arrival. They began to jeer, and to 
shout “Down with Wallace!” They 
pounded on the windows of the cars, 
and threw rocks at the U. S. Em- 
bassy building. 

“Viva Almazan (Long live Alma- 
zan)!” they shouted. “The United 
States betrayed Almazan!” 

They were Almazanistas — sup- 
porters of Juan Almazan, the de- 
feated candidate for President of 
Mexico. 

Instead of showing good sports- 
manship in defeat, the Almazanistas 
have caused many disturbances since 
the election. They were angry be- 
cause our government had recog- 
nized Avila Camacho as President. 

Mexican police protected Mr. 
Wallace, and drove the Almazanis- 
tas away. There was no further dis- 
turbance. 

The inauguration took place the 
following Sunday. The ceremony 
took about 15 minutes. As the Mexi- 
can national anthem was played, 
President Avila Camacho began his. 
six-year term of office. 





The Enlarged 
NEWS QUIZ 
Appears on Page 9 
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MERIT SYSTEM INSTEAD 
OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM 


Who is the biggest employer in the 
U. S.? Answer: Uncle Sam himself. 

In September of this year, the 
executive branch of the federal gov- 
ernment employed 1,058,596 persons. 
The legislative branch (Congress ) 
employed 5163, and the judicial 
branch employed 2264, Total: 1,- 
066,023. 

Government jobs are well-paid. 
The work is steady, and working 
conditions are good. 

As a result, there have always been 
more applicants for gov ernment jobs 
than there are jobs. 

There are two methods of filling 
these much-wanted government jobs. 
The older method is the “spoils sys- 
tem.” The name comes from a say ‘ing 
of President Andrew Jackson: “To 
the victors belong the spoils.” 

According to the spoils system, 
jobs are given to loyal boosters of 
the victorious party. They get the 
jobs as a reward for their efforts in 
the election campaign. The question 
is not “Who can best fill the job?” It 
s “Who deserves the job most, be- 
cause of his services to the party?” 

The newer method of filling gov- 
ernment jobs is the “merit system.” 
An announcement is made that a cer- 
tain job is open. All those who want 
the job take an examination. The 





THE U. S. SENATE, photographed last week in the old room, will continue to meet 





person who makes the best grade 
wins the job. | 

In recent years the spoils system 
has been used less and less, and the 
merit system more and more. Last 
year, all but 300,000 employees of 
the federal government got their jobs 
through the merit system. 


Then Representative Robert Ram- 
speck, of Georgia, introduced a re- 
torm bill in Congress. The Ramspeck 
Bill provides that 200,000 more gov- 
ernment jobs are to be placed under 
the merit system. 

Congress passed the bill. Last 
week, President Roosevelt signed it, 
and it became a law. 
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THIS SIGN SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. This 
old room, first occupied 121 years ago 
by the U. S. Senate, is again the Senate 
chamber. It will continue to be for an- 
other month, while the roof over the 
House and Senate chambers is being 
repaired. See photo below. 





OUR AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 


Our ambassador to Great Britain 
— Joseph Patrick Kennedy — has 
turned in his resignation to President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Kennedy said: “My 
plan is to devote my efforts to... 
the greatest cause in the world today 
—the preservation of American de- 
mocracy. That cause is to help the 
President keep the U. S. out of war.’ 

Mr. Kennedy's successor to the 
ambassadorship in London has not 
yet been announced. 

France can’t call itself free nowa- 


Wide World 


here for another month, while the roof over the House and Senate chambers is being 
repaired. Along the wall are busts of Supreme Court Justices of years past. 
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days, but the southern part of France 
is allowed (by Germany) to have a 
government of Frenchmen. They 
must do pretty much as German offi- 
cials order them to do. 

Even so, the U. S. Government 
wants to have an ambassador in 
France. Our former ambassador, 
William C. Bullitt, resigned on July 
19, soon after the fall of Paris. 

Since July 19 we have had no am- 
bassador in France. Now we are to 
have one. He is a navy man — Ad- 
miral William D. Leahy. Before re- 
ceiving this appointment, Admiral 
Leahy was governor of Puerto Rico. 


NEW GOVERNOR 


The governor of Puerto Rico is 
also appointed by the President of 
the United States. For the first time 
Puerto Rico will now have a gover- 
nor who is a native Puerto Rican. He 
is José Miguel Gallardo. 

Puerto Ricans are delighted with 
the choice. They say it shows a con- 
fidence in their ability to manage 
themselves. Next, they say, Congress 
should allow Puerto Rico to elect its 
own governor. 

Governor Gallardo 
Rico's Commissioner of Education 
before becoming governor. He was 
educated in Peurto Rican schools, 
Park College (Missouri); and Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


Was 


Puerto 
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N war or peace, the wheels of the 
modern world turned and 





are 
lubricated by oil. 
The automibles, trucks, merchant 


ships, planes and tractors of peace- 
time life; the armored cars, war- 
ships, warplanes and tanks of war — 
all these move on powe r made from 
pe troleum. 

The word petroleum is a combina- 
tion of Latin words meaning 
rock oil. Petroleum is the ot 
the as it comes out of the 
ground. this as oil 
get gasoline, fuel oil, 
different 
kinds of gases and other products. 


two 
name 
crude oil 
From “crude,” 
men call it, we 


kerosene, lubricating oil, 
Three-ftourths of the world’s sup- 
ply of petroleum comes from the 
This “rock oil” which was 
only a nuisance to the first American 
colonists has become one of the most 
important items of wealth. 


Americas. 


The amount of oil produced in the 
world ' to year. It 
may drop to 1,310 million barrels (in 
1932). Or it 2 billion 
barrels. 

The United States supplies from 
60% to 63% of this. More than 
10% usually comes from Russia. 
Venezuela is third, with about 9%. 


varies from year 


may go over 


Persia, Rumania, the Netherlands 
Indies and Mexico each normally 
furnish between 2% and 197, 

About 1% apiece comes ‘from 
Iraq, Colombia, Argentina, Peru and 
Trinidad. Oil is also produced in 


several 
But the 
small compared to the 
countries named 

The United States, besides being 


other countries, including 


other American republics. 


amount 1s 
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Standard Oil 
Photo above, taken at twilight, shows 
the oil derricks on Lake Maracaibo, 


Venezuela, silhouetted against sky. 
the source of two-thirds of the 


world’s oil, is also the birthplace of 
the oil industry. 

The Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks 
and Romans knew about oil and used 
a little. But all they had was what 
seeped up through the ground or 
gathered as scum on ponds and lakes. 

The American Indians and the 
early white settlers in this country 
scraped oil off the surface of small 
streams and used it as medicine. But 
they couldn't get enough this way to 
make a real business of it. ; 
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Then in 1859 a Colonel Edwin L. 
Drake of New York decided that 
there was no point in waiting for oil 
to leak out of the ground. He'd go 
down after it. At Titusville, Pennsyl- 
vania, he started to drill into the 
earth.. After 19 months of drilling, 
he struck oil at a depth of 69% feet. 
Today wells often go down 6,000, 
8,000, 10,000 feet or more. The a 
est is one near Bakersfield, Calif., 
to a depth of 15,004 feet. 

In the first four months Colonel 
Drake pumped 2,000 barrels of oil 
from his well. This was the begin- 
ning of the oil industry. Colonel 
Drake’s success led other people to 
start drilling. Soon there were scores 
of wells pumping away in this west- 
ern Pennsylvania region. 

In 1860 nearly 500,000 barrels 
were produced. A year later this had 
increased to more than 2 million bar- 
rels. Before long there was more 
oil than could be sold. The petro- 
leum industry could grow no further 
until new ways of using oil were 
found. 


TANKER TAKING ON OIL at Port Ar. 
thur, Texas (photo below). The oil i 
pumped from storage tanks under 


ground, through the lines of hose int 
the ship. The oil is piped to Port Arthu: 
from oil fields along the Gulf of Mexico 
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At this time most of the oil was 
made into kerosene for lamps. The 
industry really began to boom when 
the internal combustion engine was 
invented. Here began the age of the 
automobile. 

Up to about 1895 western Pennsy]- 
vania and southwestern New York 
produced most of our petroleum. 
Then the industry began to spread 
westward. New fields were located 
in Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Indiana and Illinois. 

Next to be opened was the mid- 
continent field in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas. Last came California 
and Wyoming. 

Texas, California and Oklahoma 
are the three leading oil-producing 
states today. 

Next to the United States, Vene- 
zuela is the biggest oil-producer in 
the Americas. Most Venezuelan oil 
comes from around Lake Maracaibo. 
It's a queer sight to see the tall oil 
derricks sticking up out of the 
middle of the water. 

The oil from Lake Maracaibo is 
loaded into little tankers. At high 
tide they dash through the shallow 
outlet of the lake. They carry most 


BOOM TOWN: This is the downtown 
section of Kilgore, Texas, where the 
principal structures are oil derricks. 
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of the oil to the Dutch islands of 
Curacao and Aruba. There it is re- 
fined or stored for shipment to Eu- 
rope and the United States. 

Venezuela produces more than 100 
million barrels of oil a year. This 
makes up four-fifths of Venezuela’s 
exports. 


DOWN MEXICO WAY 


It had been known for years that 
there was oil in Mexico. But it wasn’t 
until 1900 that a well was drilled. Oil 
men from the United States were 
first on the scene. They managed to 
buy up most of Mexico’s oil land. 
British and Dutch firms got the rest. 

For a long time, Mexicans did not 
like having their oil fields owned by 
foreigners. They said that this wealth 
within the ground of Mexico be- 
longed to the people of Mexico. 

In 1937 the Mexican government 
asked U. S., British and Dutch oil 
companies to give the Mexican oil 
workers a big increase in wages. 
The companies said they couldn't 
afford to do this. The Mexican 
government and the companies 
wrangled about it for months. Final- 
ly, in 1938, the government took all 
the oil properties away from the 
foreign companies. The Mexican gov- 
ernment promised to pay the com- 
panies at some future time — 10 





FSA photo by Lee 








Owen Reed photo 
TWO ROUSTABOUTS — the men who 
do the heavy work in drilling an oil 
well — are shown in photo above add- 
ing a section to the drill pipe. After the 
hole has been drilled so deep, another 
section of pipe must be added so that 
the hole can be drilled deeper. 


years or more. But the companies 
demanded payment immediately. 
And the companies wanted more 
money than the Mexicans were will- 
ing to pay. 

The government of the United 
States thought the Mexican govern- 
ment had gone a little too far. But 
our government didn’t want to crack 
down on Mexico, for fear of spoiling 
our Good Neighbor policy. Our g: v- 
ernment tried to get the Mexican 
government and the oil companies 
to fix up some kind of settlement. 

One group of U. S. companies — 
called the Sinclair group — did reach 
a settlement. The Sinclair group 
agreed to accept $17,000,000 pay- 
able in oil. Standard Oil and other 
companies have not yet agreed on a 
plan of settlement with Mexico. 

Mexico changed Presidents on 
December 1. The new President, 
Manuel Avila Camacho, may be will- 
ing to make the U. S. oil companies 
a better offer. 
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ur Readers 
Say — 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Eprror: 


The 8th Grade English Class of 
Gordon Junior High School, Coates- 
ville, Pa., had a discussion on the 
topic of Greece, based on the articles 
in the Nov. 11th Junior Scholastic. 

During the discussion a question 
arose concerning the uniforms worn 
by the Greek mountain troops, the 
Evzones. 

One 
that he had seen in another maga- 
zine that the skirts of the uniform 
came below the knees. But the troops 
shown in your photograph are wear- 
ing them above the knees. 

Is this difference due to a differ- 
ence in regiments or what? 

Lota B. Woop, 
Gordon Jr. H.S.., 
Coatesville, Pa. 


member of the class stated 


Officers wear the long skirts; privates 
the short skirts. See photo at right be 
low, which shows the long and short 
of it. The skirt is called fustanella 

[he dressiness of the occasion deter- 
mines the number of pleats in the fus- 
tanella; the fewer the pleats the flatter 
the skirt lies 

In cold 


worn over the 


weather, a blue overcoat is 
uniform 


Greek 


these 


The modern 


army in action 


skirted 


rn only for parades and 


does not wear uniforms. 
They are wi 
other 


tameer troops 


the moun- 
Editor 


sper ial occasions, by 


the Evzones 


Tangelo (Florida Varieties) 
Dear Epiror 


In the Oct. 14th issue, page 5, you 
discuss a fruit of comparatively new 
origin, the “Get 
to bite a tangelo one of 
these days 


tangelo. | quote: 


ready into 
It is a fruit that has neve1 
been betore. The 


eaten reason 1s 


FUSTANELLA, short and long. Photo at 
right shows Greek Evzones on parade in 
Athens. Note the long fustanella (skirt) 
worn by officers. The skirt worn by 
privates comes above the knees. Officers 
also wear different stockings and shoes. 
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Evzones in their winter 
overcoats (photo at right). 
A short white skirt, with 
very few pleats in it so that 
it will lie flat, is worn be- 
neath the dark blue coat. 


simple. It has never existed before.” 

| believe the tangelo has been 
grown in backyard plantings for a 
number of years. Due to the fact that 
the early varieties would not stand 
shipment, very little attention has 
been paid to them. 

A later variety, the Orlando tan- 
gelo, introduced by the Department 
of Agriculture in 1931, and resulting 
from a cross of the Bowen grapefruit 
pollinated by a Dancy tangerine, 
shows commercial possibilities. It is 
probably this fruit which you refer 
to. Citrus Culture in Florida (1923. 
reports on the Thortion tangelo—a 








FrG 
cross made by Swingle and Webber 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. It is smaller than the usual 
grapefruit. The skin is easily re- 
moved from the flesh which is a tan- 
gerine characteristic. 

Bitty McLAUGHLIN, 
Lutz, Fla. 


The Editor acknowledges with thanks letters re- 
garding the error in the World Series answers 
News Quiz, Oct , from: David Patek, Iron- 
wood, Mich.;: Donald H. McGown, Nutley, N. ].; 
Josephine Diana, New Haven, Conn.; Harley 
Rouda, Brookville, O.; and George Palumbo. Also 
thanks to Richard Lintner, Ionia, Mich.; and 
Jimmie Harlan, Pattisan, Miss., for calling atten- 
tion to the error in Sept. 23rd issue, giving the 
date of Alexander Graham Bell’s death as 1822 
instead of 1922 


Other letters will be acknowledged next week 
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THE AMERICAS 
IN STAMPS 


Chile’s New Stamp 


The Republic of Chile last week is- 
sued a special postage stamp com- 
memorating the 50th Anniversary of the 
Pan American Union. 


The stamp, printed in a beautiful 
bright green, shows a map of the two 
American continents. (See cut at left.) 
This design, sym- 
bolizing the unity 
of the Americas, 
has special mean- 
ing in these days 
when Europe and 
Asia are torn by 
war. 

Now that Chile 
has issued its spe- 
cial Pan American 
birthday stamp, 
all 21 American republics have observed 
the anniversary in this postal way. Last 
Spring, the United States issued a spe- 
cial 3c stamp for the occasion. It, too, 
symbolized the singleness-of-purpose of 
the Americas, by a reproduction of Bot- 
ticelli’s famous painting, “The Three 
Graces.” The stamp bears the inscrip- 
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Americas united. 


tion “A Hemisphere of Good Neigh-’ 


bors—North, Central and South Amer- 
ica.” 

This is the spirit of “good neighbor- 
liness” in which the Americas observe 
the 50th anniversary of their Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 

The American nations held their first 
meeting in 1890, in Washington. Their 
union at that time -was called the In- 
ternational Bureau of American Repub- 
lics. The name was changed to the Pan 
American Union in 1915. 

Every four years the Pan American 
Union meets, with delegates from all the 
21 republics attending. Sometimes spe- 
cial meetings, or conferences, are held 
to solve an important problem. 

One of these was the Havana Con- 
ference, held last summer in Havana, 
Cuba. The good work done at this con- 
ference has been described in Junior 
Scholastic’s Theme Articles this sem- 
ester. 


ANSWERS 
Last Week’s News Quiz 


. Hungary. 

. Rumania, Hungary. 

. Oil. 

. The Dardanelles. 
Mediterranean and Black seas. Answer is also 
correct if the Sea of Marmara is named, be- 
cause it lies between the Mediterranean and 
Black Seas. 

. Philip Murray and John Lewis. 

. Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Attorney General Jackson. 
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N EWS Test yourself! If you give the right answers, you 


will have a total score of 100. How close can you 


© Ll ] y/ A come? Answers will appear in next week’s issue. 


1 CIVICS IN THE NEWS 


Check the right ending to the following statement. Score 10 
points. 

Last week President Roosevelt signed the Ramspect Bill, 
placing 200,000 more Federal employes under the system of 
hiring government workers known as (a) WPA; (b) spoils 
system; (c) merit system; (d) hire and fire system. 











My score —— 


2 IN THE CAPITOL 
The sign at the right stands in 


rots UDR 


one of the rooms in the Capi- ES United States Sens 
tol at Washington, m tom December 19 
What government body is Mastary 1859 and ty 


now meeting in this room? er Scamn face 

Write your answer here. —— t ial 

Es Score 10 points. 
My score —~— 


ta May 





3 THE AXIS 


Name the six countries that are members of the Axis. Score 5 
points each. Total 30. 


Ee 3. 5. 
2. 4. 6. 








My score —~— 





MAP QUIZ 


The outline map at the left indicates 
six nations of the Balkan peninsula. 
Each is numbered. On the following 
lines, write the names of the nations 
to correspond to the numbers on the 
map. Score 5 points each. Total 30. 














M y score —— 


GEOGRAPHY RIDDLE OF THE WEEK 


What sea has the Dardanelles at one end, the Bosporus at the 


other, and Turkey on both sides? Score 10 points. Write the 
name here. —————__ 


My score —— 


TURKISH FLAG 


What two symbols appear on the flag of Turkey? Score 5 points 
each. Total 10. 





M y score —— 


My total score —~ 


++... **** 44% 
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BIB and TUCK 





They Go Christmas Shopping 


Only 12 More 


IB slipped the bracelet on her 
5 arm. Hmmmmmm! Not bad — 
in fact, ver-ree good, she de- 
cided, as she posed her hand differ- 
ent ways to show off the bracelet. 

Tuck, who had been watching this 
little performance from the doorwa\ 
strolled into the living room. “What's 
going on — learning to do the hula?” 
he asked, and then spotted the brace- 
let. “Oho! So that’s what you do with 
your Christmas money, is it? Spend 
it all on junk for yourself!” 

“It isnt junk,” Bib retorted. “And 
it isn't mine. I made it to give to 
Cricket for Christmas.” 

“You made it?” Tuck repeated in 
surprise. 

“Why, certainly.. It's easy as pie! 
Tina showed me- how.” Bib pro- 
ceeded to explain. “First, you take 
big bottle stoppers and cut them in 
thin circles. Then, you make holes in 
the circles with an ice pick, see? 
Then you thread them on a piece of 
round elastic, alternating the circles 
with colored beads. After you've 
filled the elastic to the right size for 
a wrist, you tie the ends together 
and — there you are!” 

“Sa-ay, that’s pretty tricky,” Tuck 
admitted. “What else are you con- 
cocting with all this — stuff?” He 
pointed to the cans of paint, stacks 
of paper, and other materials on the 
table. 

“Well, that ‘Sugar’ tin is part of a 
Kitchen set for Aunt Dee. It’s really 
an old coffee can freshly enameled 





Days to Do It 


and lettered. And there'll be three 
more — for Coffee, Tea, and Rice. 
Oh, and here’s one of Cricket’s 
Christmas cards I'm making — that 
is, if Figaro and her family will let 
me!” Bib dragged one of the kittens 
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plained. “But why should you be 
making Cricket’s cards for her?” 

“Oh, we swap — sometimes,” Bib 
explained. “I like to fool with paints 
and stuff and Cricket likes to knit. 
So she’s knitting me some golf sox 
to give Pop and I’m making her — 
oh, fumididdle, I meant to get some 
more paper doilies at the dime store 
yesterday!” 

“Well, come on and go downtown 
with me now,” Tuck suggested. 
“Fact is, that’s what I was going 
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Bib was sure the musical atomizer was just the thing. 


away from en open bottle just in time 
to keep it from getting a white mus- 
tache. 

“Come here, Squeezix,” Tuck 
picked up another nosey kitten and 
plopped it on his shoulder. Then he 
looked at the card Bib handed him. 
It was a square red folder with a 
Christmas tree cut from a white pa- 
per lace doily and decorated wit. 
gold cellophane stars and circles, 
suggesting Christmas tree ornaments. 
The “Merry Christmas” at the bottom 
was lettered in white ink. 

“You're getting good!” Tuck ex- 


Illustrations by Katherine Tracy 


One of the kittens almost got a white mustache! 
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to ask you to do. I need some help. 
You remember Gloria Grimsley, the 
girl in my class who was in that auto 
wreck last week? Well, she’s in a 
cast and won't be out for about twc 
months. Our class has chipped in $4 
to buy her a present and Susan Bun- 
dy and I were supposed to serve as 
the gift committee and get it this 
weekend. But Susan just called and 
said she had a ‘derrible dold in her 
dose’ and can’t go out of the house. 
She said for me to go ahead and get 
the present. Well, heck, what do I 
know about buying a present for a 
girl —in a cast?” 


Br couldn't help laughing at 
Tuck’s bewildered expression, but 
she agreed to come to the rescue and 
go shopping with him. Tuck volun- 
teered to “straighten up” the living 
room and put away her working ma- 
terials, while Bib dashed upstairs 
to get her hat and coat and tell Mom 
where they were going. She was 
back in a jiffy and off they went to 
catch the downtown bus. 

Bib suggested that they go to the 
Christmas Gift Shop of Holmes de- 
partment store. Tuck said okay. 

As they got off the Gift Shop ex- 
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press elevator on the sixth floor, Bib 
turned to Tuck and said, “You'd bet- 
ter tell me something about Gloria. 
1 can’t seem to remember her at 
all.” 

“Well, she’s about your size and 
her hair’s sort of — gosh, I dunno, 
she’s just a girl,” Tuck finished. 

“I know, but what sort?” Bib in- 
sisted. “If you're going to spend $4 
on her present you ought to get 
something she'd like. For instance, 
what type of books would she read?” 

Tuck wrinkled his brow. “We-el, 
she’s — she’s what you might call on 
the dressy side — and — she plays the 
piano. Oh, and I remember one time 
in class when we all named our ftav- 
orite piece of music, she got a big 
laugh because she meant to say 
Brahms’ Lullaby and instead she said 
Brahms’ Rockabye!” 

“That’s something, anyhow!” Bib 
smiled. “Let's see—on the dressy 
side and likes music. Well, maybe 
we'll get an idea by looking at the 
gift section for girls. Here it is!” 


B UT while Bib was talking, Tuck’s 
eye had wandered to the opposite 
side of the aisle and he was headed 
straight for the boys gift section. 
“Hey, Bib,” he called, “look at this 
green leather jacket! It zips up in 
front. I could go for that! And say, 
here’s a Lockheed P38 model air- 
plane kit. Zowie! And there's that 
book Bo was telling me about: 
Things a Boy Can Do with Elec tro- 
Chemistry.° He says it's the stuff — 

“Well, for goodness sake!” Bib 
stood and looked at him. “I thought 
we were buying a present for a girl 
— named Gloria!” 

“Oh —er— yeah, that’s right,” 
Tuck calmed down a little, “but I 
was just looking, in passing. Be- 
sides, girls go for things like — like —” 
he stole a backward glance at the 
counter “— like cameras. See? Here’s 
one right here on the girls’ counterle 

“Yes, and that Scottie shoulder bag 
— look at it!” Bib was the one who 
was entranced now. “Oh, and there’s 
the zippiest red and green felt mit- 
ten and beanie set! And, Tuck, please 
look at those red rubber fireman’s 
boots with that plaid raincoat and 
umbrella set!” 

“Uh-huh,” Tuck nodded know- 
ingly. “A fine time Gloria would have 
with those —in a cast!” 


* By Alfred Morgan. D. Appleton-Century Co., 


New York. 
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PUPIL ADVISORY BOARD for this 
issue of Junior Scholastic is the 7B 
group (photo above) of the Hibbard 
School, Chicago, Illinois. Standing, 
from left to right: Earl Brown, 
Arnold Melnick, Estelle Sangerman, 





Heeren Photo 


Helen Gabriel, Elaine Rosen, Bar- 
bara Press, Daniel Slotton, Martin 
Penner, and Daniel Glickman. Sit- 
ting, left to right: Evelyn Kessler, 
Marilyn Fierman, and Philip Zagor- 
sky. 
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Bib came back to earth with a 
sigh. “Oh, well, let's get down to 
business. Now — she likes music. A 
portable radio, but it costs more 
than you have. Or . . . how about 
some new records?” 

“Sure! There’s a swell new Bob 
Crosby album, Dixieland Jazz, and 
also a New Orleans Jazz album 
played by Louis Armstrong, Zutty 
Singleton and —” 

“But suppose she doesn’t have a 
record player —.or doesn't like swing 
or your woogie- -boogie music or 
whatever it is? After all, youre only 
sure of Brahms’ Lullaby. Oh — oh, 
Tuck, do you see what I see? A per- 
fume atomizer that plays a tune. 
See? The Te, the saleslady’s winding it 
up now! 

“Yeah.” Tuck walked over to the 
saleslady. “What tune is it playing?” 

“An old folk song called Honest 
John,” the salediedy replied. “We 
have others that play Seeing Nellie 
Home and also Brahms’ Lullaby.” 

“Oh, may we hear the Lullaby?” 
Bib asked. 

“Certainly.” The saleslady found 
the right one and started it to play- 


ing. 

“How much are—they?” Tuck 
asked. when the tune had been 
played. 


“Three dollars each.” 

There was no need to look fur- 
ther, as far as Bib was concerned. 
She was sure the musical atomizer 


was just the thing. “And, besides, 
youll have a dollar left over to buy 
some perfume to go in it,” she 
argued, 

“Do you have some perfume — for 
a dollar?” Tuck asked. 

“We have a lovely toilet water, 
called Pink Party — right here.” The 
saleslady placed the bottle on the 
counter for them to see. 

“Oh, yes, I've smelled some of that 
and it’s grand,” Bib agreed. 

“Well, okay —if you don't think 
this atom—izer is too sissy for a class 
to give,” Tuck hesitated. 

“Sissy?” Bib cried. “Why, it's 
swell! Gloria will love it. Any girl 
would! And, if you like, I'll wrap it 
up in a Christmasy package when we 
get it home.” 
~ “All right, 


we'll take it,” Tuck 


agreed, handing the saleslady the 


money. 

While they were waiting for the 
package both of them were busy 
looking around. 

Say, Bib,” Tuck said slyly, “Just 
in case anybody — at home, or any- 
where — should ask you, you won't 
forget about that leather jacket or 
that airplane kit or —” 

“No, indeedy,” Bib smiled. “And 
I hope you'll remember that felt 1nit- 
ten and beanie set and those boots 
and —” 

“Okay, Miss Santa Claus,” Tuck 
grinned. * ‘Tll see you — coming down 
the chimney, I hope!” —Gay Heap 
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Tilustration by Lydia H. Parmelee from 


Na hazy September afternoon 
O in the year 1726, Penelope 

Throckmorton waited by the 
road for her father to return from 
Boston. He had been gone a week, 
but he had promised to return today. 
He had also promised to bring Pen- 
elope a doll. 

However, when her father rode 
into sight, it was not a doll that sat 
behind him on the horse. It was a 
boy of Penelope’s age; a ragged- 
looking boy with sullen blue eyes. 
Mr. Throckmorton had seen him on 
a Boston wharf, staring forlornly out 
to sea in the direction of England. 
The boy had been sold by his wicked 
uncle in London to men who made 
a practice in those days of buying or 
kidnaping English children so that 
they could send them to America 
and sell them as “indentured ser- 
vants.” 

When Mr. Throckmorton saw the 
homesick boy, he felt so sorry for 
him that he bought him for thirty 
pounds, and brought him back to the 
Throckmorton farm in Narragansett. 
There the boy, who called himself 
Tim, was to help Mrs. Throckmorton 
and Penelope with household tasks. 

But Tim did not fit well into life on 
the farm. He thought of nothing but 
escaping and returning to London. 
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‘The Land He Loved” 
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Mr. Delpeck taught Tim 
and Penelope their lessons. 


Though the Throck- 
mortons were kind to 
him, he was so homesick 
that he was often rude 
and surly. Only Mrs. 
Throckmorton, who had 
come from London her- 
self, really understood 
how he felt. More than 
once she saved Tim from 
being punished by her 
husband for his rude- 
ness. 


As THE months went 
by, Tim and Penelope grew to know 
and like each other. The boy and 
girl became very close friends, but 
even Penelope did not know that 
Tim was planning to run away. She 
did not know that the black trunk in 
his room contained his hoardings of 
food and money which he had saved 
for the journey back to London. But 
Mrs. Throckmorton found out about 
these hoardings and took them away 
from Tim. 

In spite of this, Tim did not give 
up his dream of returning to Eng- 
land. A year went by, and then a 
chance came for him to fulfill this 
dream. Mr. Delpeck, the English 
tutor who taught Tim and Penelope 
their lessons, was recalled to Lon- 
don. He offered to take Tim with 
him, promising to care for the boy 
until he was old enough to look out 
for himself. The Throckmortons, 
who had come to believe that Tim 
would never be happy in America, 
agreed. 

As Tim said goodby to Penelope 
and her parents on an October day, 
he suddenly realized how kind they 
had been to him. London seemed 
misty and cold and far away. The 
Narragansett countryside was beau- 
tiful, and now he was leaving it for- 
ever. But he made his bargain: the 


hed Story of Ol Narragansett 


BRIEFLY TOLD FROM THE NEW BOOK “THE 
LAND HE LOVED” BY ELIZABETH EMMETT, 
PUBLISHED BY THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


trip was all settled. Then Mr. 
Throckmorton spoke up: 

“If you ever come out Narragan- 
sett way again, Tim, you know how 


to lift the doorlatch. Walk right in.” 


ALL the way to Boston, where 
they were to take the boat for Eng- 
land, Tim thought of these words. He 
went to sleep in the Boston inn with 
them still running through his mind. 
Shortly before + bray Mr. Delpeck 
awoke him. The walls of the inn 
were swaying and shaking. The 
ground rocked. It was an earth- 
quake! 

The earthquake did not do much 
damage in Boston, but when it was 
over, news came that Narragansett 
had received more severe shocks. 
When Tim heard this, he knew he 
must return at once to the Throck- 
morton farm. Perhaps by now the 
earthquake had reduced the house 
to ruins! Perhaps the Throckmortons 
were hurt, or dying—or dead! 


He took his leave of Mr. Delpeck, 
and rade back to Narragansett. Here, 
along the countryside, he passed a 
house without a chimney. There, an- 
other house stood with only two 
walls—the other two lay in a mass of 
brick and rubble. At last he reached 
the Throckmorton gate. The house 
was still standing. Light streamed 
from its windows. 

His hands were clumsy with chill 
as he lifted the latch, and walked in. 
The Throckmortons turned in sur- 
ue to stare at him. Then Mr. 

hrockmorton put his hand on Tim’s 
shoulder. 

“Back again, eh, Tim?” he said. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tim. “It was the 
earthquake. It sent Mr. Delpeck on 
and me back. I couldn't go—not 
knowing whether you were all 
safe.” 

Deep inside himself, Tim knew he 
could not have left America even if 
there had been no earthquake. The 
Throckmorton farm was his home, 
and he had come home to stay. 
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IN A DARK CELLAR, the Count of Monte Cristo (Louis Hayward) meets the men 


who are trying to put an end to Gurko Lanen’s terroristic reign in Liechtenstein. 


SON OF MONTE CRISTO 


A Little of Everything in This Movie 


THE SON OF MONTE CRISTO (United 
Artists. Produced by Edward Small.) 
One critic at the preview of this 

film said: “That picture has every- 

thing in it but the kitchen sink.” 
He was close to being right. There 
are hidden staircases, trap-doors, un- 
derground fire- 
places, and an underground ceme- 
tery with a collection of skeletons. 

There are three duels, two last-min- 

ute escapes from the firing squad, 

one ride at breakneck speed. There's 
the Russian ambassador and the 

French ambassador. 


passages, moy Ing 


Gurko Lanen (George Sanders ) is 
the villian of the show. He's a dic- 
tator in the little Duchy of Liechten- 
stein, back in the 1860's, and he’s 
the toughest and nastiest dictator in 
movie history. He puts the prime 





DICTATOR Gurko Lanen (George San- 


ders and the Grand Duchess (Joan 
Bennett). He is the villain, she the heroine. 


December 9-14, 1940 


minister in jail and condemns him 
to death. He keeps the Duchess 
( Joan Bennett) a prisoner in her own 
palace. In his spare moments he runs 
about town punching revolutionaries 
in the nose. In the evenings, he tries 
to convince the Duchess that she 
wants to marry him. 

Duchess Zona wants none of the 
villain. She is in love with the young 
Count of Monte Cristo (Louis Hay- 
ward ). She met him in her attempted 
« cape to Paris, where she hoped to 
get aid from the French King. Quite 
by accident, he turns up again in her 
palace. The Duchess and the Count 
combine in an effort to get rid of the 
dictator. The Count turns into a 
masked revolutionary, calls himself 
“The Torch,” frees the prime ..in- 
ister, rouses all the good citizens of 
Liechtenstein. 

In order to stop the growing revo- 
lution, Curko Lanen signs a treaty 
with the Russian Czar and forces 
Zona to marry him by telling her that 
he'll turn the Russi> Army loose on 
her people unless she becomes his 
hride. 

The Count of *‘onte Cristo stops 
the wedding, duels with the bride- 
groom, throv ; him «ut the window. 
The Count and the Duchess 
united, vith the approval of France 
ard the people of Liechtenstein. 


are 
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_ Costs Less 
than Poorest 


New Duofold Set 
$6.45 vaive, only $5.00 
Sep s ly- es Pen 
with sacless fitter, $3.95; 
New Writefine Pencil to 
match, $2.50. 





TELE VSSION 
















Pens 


because it is 





(GUARANTEED for LIFE 


by Parker's @ Blue Diamond 
It’s the famous Parker Vacumatic—the only 
pen of its kind in the world. Here’s why: 


Its “One-Hand” filler is an utterly new 
and basically better Sac.ess principle — the 


| Eastest to operate. Room for nearly Twice 


As Mucu Inx as our old style. 


Parker’s exclusive Television barrel lets 


| you See days ahead if your Pen needs refilling. 


Hence it never flunks out in tests or home- 
work—and never flunks you! 


Be smart —tell mother or dad you need 


| Parker’s new, non-brittle 14 K Gold Point 
| tipped with “oil-smooth” Osmiridium—tell 


them this new, resilient Point makes a fellow 

eager to do his work—takes all the dread out 

of writing! Do this, boys, and see what hap- 
| pens Christmas! Parker Vacumatic, $5 up, 
| new Sac.ess Parker Duofold only $3.95. 


The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wisconsin 


Parker 


| 2D-VA CUMATIC+S> 


Pens marked with the Blus Diamond are guaranteed 
for the life of the owner against everything except loss 
or intentional damage, subject only to a charge of 


35¢ for postage, insurance, and handling, provided 
complete pen is returned for service. 
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IMPROVE YOUR READING 


UIOUULUQAQQQEOUUUUUOLUAUSAO0NEEOO OOOO By Saul B. Sells, Ph. D. 


Finding Your Way About 


Here are some questions— 

What was the population of Chi- 
cago in 1870? 

At what university was President 
Woodrow Wilson a professor and a 
president? 

What is the meaning of the word 
endemic? 

On what day will July 4, 1941, 
tall? 

Now the chances are that you don't 
know the answers offhand. Not many 
people do 

But anyone can find the answers in 
tive minutes if they know where to 
look 

The population ot Chicago and 
other large cities of the United States 
in 1870 and other years can be found 
en page 504 of the 1940 World Al- 
manac. 

Any general encyclopedia or the 





trans on Yonode 


A SERIES BY WELDON ROB 


TAKE A TIP— 
A TAPER TIP! 


Weldon 
Roberts Erasers, Taper Tip 
No. 368, for the ends of all 


your pencils. 





Buy these handy 





These erasers, and many others for 
all types of art work and erasing, 
are waiting for you at stationers 


and art stores. 


oe EROUS CASH PRIZES: 


Write for information on the 


WELDON ROBERTS 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST! 








WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 








Class Pana and Kings 







Artistic pins, rings and emblems for 

gree classes and clubs. Attractive prices 30c 
06 up. Finest quality, » gold plated, silver, 

etc. Over 300 desig 

Dest P, METAL ARTS 0. Ine., Rochester, WH. ¥. 








“— and mage fund for Hunting and Recreation. Cata 
ue of Bows, Arrows and al! mate roe free. Instruction 

Bo ‘ok on ‘‘How to aie your own, MM 

CHESTER BROWN. 617 Se State. Chicago 





SCHOOL SENIORS Sell Graduation Cards. America’s 
targest, fastest selling display. 30% Comm. Free Cards 
Universal Engraving & Printing. Box 745-8, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Dictionary of American Biography 
will tell you where President Wilson 
was a university president and pro- 
fessor. 

Any dictionary will give the mean- 
ing of the word endemic. 

Any 1941 calendar will give the 
day on which July 4, 1941, falls. 

There are too many facts about the 
world for any one person to know 
them all. No one should attempt to 
remember such specialized facts as 
telephone numbers, the day 4th of 
July will tall on, the population of 
Chicago in any year, the exact date 
on which Oklahoma was admitted to 
the Union, etc. 

Most of the specialized facts you 
will want to know are contained in 
iextbooks, atlases, encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries, government reports and 
bulletins, and many other reference 
books. Most of these may be found 
in the school o: community library. 
Libraries also have index books and 
catalogues which list reference books 
and magazine articles, according to 
subject. 

Visit your library and ask the li- 
brarian to let you look at the refer- 
ence shelf. This is your key to the 
world of knowledge. Become ac- 
quainted with the types of informa- 
tion contained in each volume. Prac- 
tice using them in connection with 
your studies and your hobbies. 

How many references are you ac- 
quainted with already? Below are 
two lists. The first is a list of refer- 
ences which you can find in the li- 
brary. The second is a list of ques- 
tions asking for specialized facts. 
These facts are suggested by this 
week's Theme Article, on pages 6 
and 7. 

Read the Theme Article. Then take 
each fact in the list of questions and 
indicate in which reference it may 
be found. Write the letter of that 
reference in the space before the 
question. Do not try to answer the 
question. Just tell in ‘which reference 
it may be found. The first question 
is alre ady answered to show you how 
to do it. 


I. Reference Shelf 
A. American History Text. 
B. Atlas. 





C. World Almanac 

D. Encyclopedia. 

E. Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy. 

F. Who's Who. 

G. Dictionary. 

H. Readers’ Guide of Periodical 

Literature. 

Il. Questions 

What is the meaning of the 

word petroleum? 

What fuel-products are made 

from crude oil? 

Which country produces 

three fourths of the world’s 

supply of petroleum? 

What was the total world 

production of oil in 1932? 

What did the ancient Greeks 

use oil tor? 

Who was Colonel Edwin L. 

Drake? 

In what part of Pennsylvania 

is Titusville located? 

When was the internal com- 

bustion engine invented? 

Where is Lake Maracaibo? 

What does the word derrick 

mean? 

Who is Avila Camacho? 

How long is the term of office 

of the President of Mexico? 

When did the Mexican gov- 

ernment take oil properties 

away from foreign com- 
panies? 

When was the first oil well 

drilled in Mexico? 

——15. Why did the Mexican gov- 
ernment take away oil prop- 
erties from foreign com- 
panies? 
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KNOW THESE WORDS 


symbolize (SIMM-boe-lize), page 2 
photo caption. To ee or suggest a 
thing by means of a picture or sign. 
From the Greek symbolon, ‘ ‘sign.’ 

wrangle (RANG-g1), page 7, second 
column. To quarrel or dispute noisily. 
From an Old English word of the same 
meaning. 

reform bill, page 5, second column. 
A bill to improve a branch of the gov- 
ernment, a law, or the like by making 
changes in its form and cutting out its 
bad features. From the Latin reformare, 
meaning “to shape or form again.” 

spoils, page 5, first column. The 
booty or plunder taken from a defeated 
enemy after a battle. In politics it 
means the jobs and salaries that fall into 
the control of the winning side. From 
the Latin spolium, “an animal’s hide, a 
defeated soldier's armor and weapons.” 


Junior Scholastic 














What Was It? 


Fill in the missing letter in 
each of the nine lines below 
to make nine words reading 
across. The missing letters, 
when read from top to bot- 
tom, will give you a clue to 
the event that had the whole 
U. S. A. on edge last month. 


AP—LE 
AP ON 
DR—SS 
TVUakS 
CR— ME 
SA—LYI 
P R—EN 
S A-—-YD 
DA—ED 


Answer next issue, 


Word Diamond 


Most of you are probably 
familiar with word squares. 
Now try this word diamond, 
filling in the blank spaces to 
form words. Spiders are re- 
sponsible for the first incom- 
plete word; the second is 
goods for sale; the third is 
round and shiny—like a bird’s 
eye; and the fourth means 
cunning. If you complete the 
words correctly, your word 
diamond should read _ the 
same vertically as horizontally. 
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Answer next issue. 


FOUR WORD PUZZLES ON THIS PAGE 
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Fun in the Zoo 
WHO’S who in the zoo? Finding out will have you going in 
circles — the three circles in the diagram above. By taking alter- 
nate letters only, can you find the names of two animals in each 
of the three circles? 


Answer next issue. 


Fish Story 


Here’s a different kind of fish story. All of the blank spaces in 
the story can be filled in by using only the letters caia in the 
word FISHERMAN. You may rearrange these letters any way you 
like to spell the necessary words. The number of dashes in each 
blank space tells you how many letters each missing word has. 


A fisherman, whose first —— —— was — — — — — — caught 
a ———— in the — ——. It was as long as a — ——. He took 
the — — — — home to — — — wife, who cooked it and served it 
for dinner as the — — — — dish. “Why,” — — — said, “I’m sorry 
a ae aa eating this —.._.._—. Its —— —— flavor is 
something like the flavor of ——W—.” “Yes,” said the fisherman, 
“and it was so big that if it hadn’t been for my — — — — hand, 


I could not have pulled it in.” 
Answer next issue 















































Pian FOUR. LITTLE PIECES OFF THIS 
CROSS, THEN FIT THE PIECES BACK 
ON THE CROSS TO FORM A SQUARE . 











Beginning at “START’, trace your way to 
“END without crossing 2 line of this picture 


— 





Joke of the Week 


A JSA button goes to Rob- 
ert Krueger, 13, Grade 8, for 
sending in the following joke: 

Home Economics Teacher: 
“Joe, what is a gumdrop?” 

Joe: “A marshmallow in 
technicolor.” 

° ° ° 

From The Webster Echo, 
Webster Jr. High School, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. we 
clipped the following three 
jokes— 

“What's wrong with this 
cake, dear? It tastes kind of 
gritty.” 

“Don't be silly, darling. 
The recipe calls for three 
whole eggs and I guess I 
didn’t get the shells beaten up 
fine enough.” 

° 


° on 


Mrs. Newlywed entered the 


dining room and _ proudly 
placed the turkey on the 
table. 


“There you are, my dear, 
my first turkey.” 

“Wonderful, darling, and 
how beautifully you have 
stuffed it.” 

“Stuffed? But, my dear, this 
one wasn’t hollow.” 

° ° e 

English Exam (Question: 
“Give three collective nouns.” 

Student's Answer: “Fly- 
paper, waste-basket and vac- 
uum cleaner.” 

Addled 

Father: “Well, son, how are 
you doing in arithmetic?” 

Son: “Well, I’ve learned to 
add up the naughts, but the 
figures still bother me.” 


Nit: “I've 
like a log.” 
Wit: “You wood!” 


been 


sleeping 
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¢ 
Just send 10 and one empty 
5¢ Planters bag or wrapper 


ERE’S the latest thing in charm bracelets—a 


bracelet with pendants of peanuts and the 
famous “MR. PEANUT” all in striking colors! 


It’s making a hit with girls all over the country be- 















cause it is so unique, smart and colorful. 


Just mail 10c and one empty 5c PLANTERS Salted 
Peanut bag, or 10c and one 5c PLANTERS Jumbo 
Block wrapper,.and we will promptly mail to you 
one of these attractive bracelets. Send for yours 
now, while the supply lasts. Write to 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE CO, 
Dept. C, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 














